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may be actionable in England as creating a separate and in-
dependent cause of action, despite the general principle1 that
penalties imposed abroad are disregarded. Thus in Raulin(v)

The defendant, a young American lady, while recklessly galloping
her horse in the Bois de Boulogne, ran into the plaintiff, a French
officer, and seriously Try ure'd him. 'She was prosecuted by the State for
her act of criminal negligence. By French law a person who is injured
by a crime may intervene in the prosecution and make a claim for
damages, whereupon his civil action is tried together with the prose-
cution and one judgment is pronounced on both matters. The plaintiff
did so intervene. The defendant was convicted of the crime and ordered
to pay a fine of 100 francs to the State and 15,917 francs by way of
damages and costs to the plaintiff.

It was held on these facts, in an action brought by the plain-
tiff in England to recover the sterling equivalent of 15,917
francs, that the French judgment was severable. That part of
it which awarded the plaintiff damages was not tainted with the
penal character of the rest of the proceedings, and therefore
might be put in suit in England without involving a recogni-
tion of a penal judgment.

(iii}/Foreign judgment contrary to natural justice.

Difficulty Although the judges have frequently asserted that a foreign
of defining judgment which contravenes the principles of natural justice
justice' cannot be enforced in England, it is extremely difficult to fix
with precision the exact cases in which the contravention is
sufficiently serious to justify a refusal of enforcement. Shadwell
V.-C. once said that 'whenever it is manifest that justice has
been disregarded, the court is bound to treat the decision as a
matter of no value and no substance'.3 But this goes too far.
As we have already seen, a foreign judgment is enforceable
notwithstanding that it patently proceeded upon a wrong view
of the evidence or of the foreign law, or even of English law,
but it would not be extravagant to suggest that this is a ques-
tionable application of natural justice. Such a judgment is in a
wide sense unjust, but it is difficult to trace delicate gradations
of injustice so as to reach a definite point at which it deserves
to be called the negation of natural justice, Channell J., in
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